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the Public. 

The present Number closes the first Volume 
of the’ Tennessee Fanmer, which consists of 
the papers of two years, or 24 numbers. This 

arrangement was adopted, in preference to the 
making the papers of each year. or every 12 
Numbers, to constitute a Volume, from, first, a 
view to economy in binding, as the cost-of bind- 
ing 24 Numbers would bat little exceed that of 
binding 12; and, secondly, to preserve a better 
propurtian, between the thickness and the length 
and breadth of the Book. Jt is hoped the plan 
will bé acceptable to our patrons, and particular- 
ly to those who have preserved their papers with 
4 the view of havingthem bound. The Title page 
3 and Index will be immediately prepared and put 
to press, and shall be forwarded to subscribers as 
soon as practicable. 

It has-been with a feeling of mortification and 
regret, that from the hitherto limited patronage of 
the work, the Editor has found himself under the 
necessity of issuing it in a far more imperfect 
form than he wished, owing to the impossibility 
of his appropriating a larger portion of his time 
to the preparation of its matter. Had the patron- 
age been such as to have enabled him to employ 
an assistant, who would have relieved him from 

the drudgery of keeping books, making up mails, 
reading proof sheets, §c. §c., he cannot resist, 
the conviction, that it would have been in his 
power, by appropriating the time thus saved to 
the preparation of its matter, greatly to have en- 
hanced the intrinsic value of the work. As it! 
was, however, he has done all, that under the’ 
circumstances in which he was placed, was prac- 
ticable. Hé has labored with an assiduity and 
4: constancy, beyond what a due regard to his 
f health wouid have permitted, to obviate, as fat as 
practicable, the imperfections to which he saw. 








q that the shortness of the time at his disposal, 


for the discharge of his Editorial duties, must ne- 





jt is for his patrons and the public to determine, 
"The Editor feels an anxious solicitude for the 












































to accomplish which, to the ple which he be D 
lieves to be within his power, a considerable | 
crease of its patronage is indispensable. Toate’ 
tain this, he has procured a travelling Agent, to” 
visit the different sections of the State; but 
main reliance is, on the aid of the zealous frier 
to Agricultural improvement; and he therefore - 
requests their exertions in extending the circus 
lation of the work, so far at least as to” 1 
ble him to render the Second Volame more wor=_ 
thy of the public patronege than the present" 
He has now on hand, a considerable numb 
copies of the last 12 Numbers, and shoul 
meet with sufficient encouragement, he il dene 
mediately reprint the first i2, when there will 
an ample supply of this Volume on hand, to ’ 
swer any probable demand. 

To his patrons in general, and especially to 
those who have been punctual in their 
he tenders his thanks for their support. - 
who are indebted for either the first or § 
year, or for both, will aid him materially, by 
mitting the amonnt. of their subscriptions at 
early a period as practicable: The stim due 
from each is small and inconsidetable to them, 
but the aggregate amount would be of great ime 
Portance to him, in enabling him to defray 
heavy éxpenditures necessarily thong on | 
publication of the work. 

The Editor assures the public; that no octet s 
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cessarily give birth. How far he has succeeded, | 


on his part shall be withheld, so far as their pa- $ 
jtronage will permit, to render the Farmer an- 
efficient agent in accomplishing the great and: 
jimportant object at which it aims—the i improves. 
jment of Agriculture in all its various branches. 
} 











,To enable him,-however, to contribute te this 
most desirable object, to any thing like the wishi= 
.ed for extent, he is entirely dependent on 7 
liberal patronage of the public. : 





Mr. Minor’s Nursery. Ses ; 
We invite the attention of our readere to tt 
advertisement of Mr. Minor, which will be 





~~ and with almost all the other avocations. 






‘Vast page of this Number. His estab- tice of which they can live in indepefidence s 
lishment, we believe, is the most valuable and onor—than to be crowded iat He ng 
extensive of the kind in our State, and is highly tebe er all gute Riri eee " 
fe _ yield their bread--and which bot too often S| 

valuable to all, but especially to the Agriculta- to. the entire prostration of the better feelingsof 9 
tal portion of the community, to whose libers] the human heart, in low comme: duplicityand = 
and extensive patronage we recommend it, with asa bed : a iN! f bli : 
; if ae Mo a @ props an ars of our | a | 

a full confidance, that they will not permit his adibor? | Whi eed cas nde aot mies of 


laudauble efforts, for introducing into the State, society? We say. the mechanics and husband- ~ ; 


the most valuable plants. fruit trees, and shrubs,to men of the land. 
fail, or to go uorewarded. The conseqnence of have sprung statesmen, philosophers and sages, BS 
neglecting to foster such an establishment, would es shed imperishable lustre wpon the age am 
; Ww which they tived. 
Probably he, to retard the general introduction intellectual attainments could be correctly estima- 
into the State of many valnable and ornamental ted—we entertain no doubt, that the ranks of 
plants and trees for a long time to come. the intelligent’ mechanics and agricultorists, 
SEE ae Reg ,would carry off the palm by immense majorities. 
| Then why should the almost universe! edfort 
\to disgrace these professions, by a simultaneous 
‘tush into other ranks, any longer prevail? Bet- 
We think there 1s one radical error in Ameri- ter—infinitely better, would it be that our hardy, 
can Society, viz: a universal disposition to under- athletic youth shonld shoulder the axe and away 
rate the mechanical professions, when contrasted beyond the mourtains—than by a false pride and: ~ 
~ with what are termed the “learned professions,” false estimate of true respectability, they should 
be thrust into wrong channels, to disease society, 
Does the rich and respectable mechanic—the and weaken the bonds of the body politic.— 
artizan—the architect-—he who rears ovr public There they might live in the troenobihity of nature 












From the Saturday Courier. 
WRONG ESTIMATE OF THE PROFESSIONS, 
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From the ranks of these. too, © 9 


If the amount of useful —) 
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and private edifices—the builder of our ships, 
and the constructor of our canals and railways— 
ever permit a course of conduct in himself,which 
goes directly to take away from the respectanh- 
ty of the petersion by which he bas gained all he 
‘possesses! When he comes to decide upon 
the path his sons shall pursue—is it not too often 
the case, that an overweening disposition is dis- 
played tomake them lawyers, ‘doctors, ministers, 
merchants—any thing but to bring them up at 
the respectable calling of their parent? 

And let us ask, is not the same thing true of 
évery other class in the community? 

The sons of American citizens must be educa- 
ted for gentlemen. They must not learn a trade, 
Or an art, upon which they can always depend 
fora respectable living. This would be to lower 
rather than raise them in the scale of public 
opinion—and hence it is, that thousands and 
thousands of boys are crowded into “the profes- 
sions,” and “behind counters,”—to become, in 
the énd, gentee! paupers, living upon ths products 
of other men’s labors, rather than relying upon 
their own hands for an honest diving. 

We repeat, it is the wrong estimate of the 
comparative respectability of the different pur- 
snits, that catises so dangerons an error. We 


would not stifle genius nor deride learning—nor 
do we entertain the least disrespect to any pro- 
fession —but we would have our sons taught to 
believe, and made to feel, that it is far more 
honorable to learn some handicraft, by the prac- 


—~cultivate their own fields, and slumber beneath 
their own cottage, and, perhaps, become the 
founders of new communities of moral, physical, 
and intellectual giants. 





From the Farmers Register. 
The Respectability of Labor—who most asham- 
ed of it. 
Warpsrork, Cuartotre County, 

Labor is of high origin, and of aneient respeect- 
ability. [tis only held in low estimation by the 
fow-bred and ignorant part of the community. A 
young upstart applied to me a few years ago for 
an overseer’s place: By way of applying a touch- 
stone to his tenets, | told him J should expect him 
to work with his own hands: his sensibilities 
seemed to bea little tonched—and he asked me 
if | expected him to work “like a nigger?” “No 
indeed sir,”’ said I, “by no means—1 would have 
you work like a white man: a negro, sir,requires 
an overseer, but you will not.” Heseemed to be 
2 little perplexed at the unexpected turn | took 
upon him, and appeared ashamed that he had put 
the question; but his prejudices against labor, | 
think, were notremoved. Laborjhas heen hon-. 
ored by the example of the greatest and best men 
of ancient and modern times. Among the Ro- 
mans, says a respectable historian, “the first ma- 
gistrates, and the generals of the armies, cultiva- 





ted their fields, and threshed their grain with those 
hands which had vanquished the enemy and gup- 
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not te give the command of their mit 
~ iusiriows laborers, taken fron the plo 


’ greatest Carthaginian generals,and even Hanibal 


-qiainted ‘with; they~ know the negroes, hogs, 





‘ing proudand &ristocratic, because they wont play 






cingatus was found working in thé field, by those 
who came to salute him dictator; Marcus Curius, 
after having conquered the Sabites and Samnites, 
and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, was possessed of 
only one small farm, which he cultivated himeelf.” 
A fine exatnple both for Whigs and Jackson men. 
Scipio Africanus, after having defeated four of the 


himself, took up his spade aud ditched—not, | 
presume, “like a nigger,” but like awhite man, 
and a great man. He was of a diitierent way of 
thinking from one little overseer, just mentioned. 
There is a wandering tribe of work-haters among 
ns, who are a serious pest to every neighborhood, 
They are perfectly acquainted with the minute ge- 
ography of every plantation: there is not a grape 
or persimmon tree. that is known to the most 
aged opossuir, but what they-are perfectly ac- 


and sheep of every plantation, as well as the 
owners; they can tell of all the Saturday night 
marriages, and the Monday morning whippings, 
that are transacted throughout the neighborhood; 
who hath a negro in the woods, and how many 
stripes he gets on coming home; how old aunt 
Sukey tongued the overseer, and uncle Tom es- 
caped from his master’s cane; they are famous 
for bush caucuses, fence conversations, five-corn 
gambling. knife-swaps, and button sales with the 
gteenhorns among the Cnflees. ‘Vhese are they. 
who are so far below envy, that are so high above 
work. # know not such mortal cancers on the 
body politic as these. ‘They fasten more espe- 
cially on the property of the virtuous poor, and 
suck them to the dregs. They are ever trotting 
from one house to arother, and sceating out the 
meat which his industrious neighbor has laid up 
for his family, and nothing short ofa kick would 
drive him home till after dinner—and when he 
gets seated at table, fairly or unfairly, asked or un- 
asked, he never rises until he sees the end of all 
things. They trace their pedigree up to great 
granddaddy, and down to the tenth cousin, not af- 
ter honorable blood, but to enlarge their range 
for sponging: they are going from county to coun- 
ty, from neighborhood to neighborhood, eating 
Out their poor kin, and driving them to the west. 
‘These itinerant idlers are roving under the pre- 
tence of “getting jobs:” but 1tis.a job of eating, 
and nét of work, they areafter. ‘They threaten 
worthy characters with constables—talk the loud- 
est of liberty and equality on court-days and mus- 
ters, and swear they are as free men as any— aye, 
the very freest, to be sure, if freedom from work 
constitutes liberty, They abuse the rich forbe- 


~| them as equals. These ate the:charestien: ie ald 







‘cup of villainous whiskey, and ac 






you believe it) that are most ashamed of honora- 
ble labor. . 









Re 
——— * 
Independence of the Farmer.—The merchant 
or manofacturer may be rohbed of the reward 
of his labor, by the changes of the foreigh or dos 
mestic market, entirely beyond his control, and 
may wind up a year in which he had doneevery — 
thing which intelligence and industry could do 
to secure success, not ouly without profit, 
with an actual dimination of capital. pr 
arm of mechanic industry may be enfeebled or 
paralyzed by the prostration of those manofectar= 
ing or commercial interests to whose existence 
it go essentially contributes, and on whom in turn 
it so essentially depends. But what hasthe in- 
lelligent farmer tofear? His capital 1s invested 
in the solid ground; he draws on a fund which, - 
from time itnemorial, has never failed to $ 
all just demands; his profits may be diminished 
indeed; but never wholly suspended; his success. 
depends on no mere earthly guarantee, but on the 

















































assurance of that great and beneficent Being : 
has declared that while the earth éndureth, seed 


time and harvest shal! not cease. 





To prepare Orchard Grass Seed for — 
—The best seed is liable to fail, and this is the 


only difficulty, of any consequence, experienced 
in the cultivation of this desirable and productive 
grass. 
It is recommended to' prepare the seed ee 
sowing, so that it will come up, and grow as well ~~ 
as any other Grass Seed,. to moisten the seed 
before sowing, by spreading it, not very thin og 
the floor, and with a watering pot sprivkle the 
seed pretty well; then mixall well together with 
arake; if it does not appear damp enongh next ‘ae 
‘add more water, the seed being light it will 
sorb a good deal, and immediately before 

spread as much Plaster of Paris as-will bring it t0 
a good state. 





Beet Sugar in England.—Agricuhorists ie 
England are beginning to turn their attention to 
the cultivation of beet-root, in consequence of — 
the success which 1s understood to haye attend> _ 
ed the attempts to make sugar from it in France 
jand elsewhere. 





Polato Beer.—The Germans wil! now mane 
ufacture their favorite beverage in greater abun- 
dance and ata cheaper rate than ever. Mr. 
Balling, Professor of Chemistry at Prague, has” 
succeeded in making an excellent beer from -- 









‘at five-corns, and dance a jig with them over a 





potatoes. It is the color of wine, is y strong, 
and very agreeable to the taste, a 








AGRICULTURAL. 
of the following letter is one of the 





The writer 
of Philadelphia: 
From the PhiladeJphia Inquirer. 


TO THE FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES. no 


That care and ‘skill have improved fruit trees, 
vegetabbles, and our domestic animals, are facts 
known to all classes of husbandmen; and: the 
advantage of rearing cattle from the best breeds) 
is now well understood all over America. The’ 
advantages that accompany procuring the best 

“grain for seed are as yet but partially understood, | 
and very little attended to, : 

Repeatedly sowing some kinds of grain on the 
same land is, in many cases, followed by an evi- 
dont decline in the quality; still this, it must be 
observed, is not a uniform consequence; there 
are many and well-anthenticated instances where 
the cliange to a new soil and climate is accom- 
panicd with a deterioration, and in others as great 
an improvement has taken place. 

As it is known that grains, Sc , in some climates 
and soils, degenerate to a minimum, sometimes! 
in quality,in others in quantity, and frequently: 
in both; a practice calculated to remedy these dis- 
advantages is of great importance to the agricul- 
ture of the United States. On the present occa- 
sion, itis our object to point out what may be 
done, hereby showing what is done in other 

- countries, and under circumstances far less favor- 
able to the hasbandman, or to: the operations of 
husbandry, than in America. In Scotland, for 
exainple, the climate is cold, wet, and stormy; 
yet, by care and industry, crops are produced, re- 
markable both for quantity and quality. There the 
greatest attention is paid to the changing of seed. 
The low countries procure their seed potatoes 
from the high districts at great expense of money 
and labor. The whole oat crop of some districts 
is bought, and sowed for seed: this is the case 
with a portion of country called Blainsley, that 
lies south of Soutrja Hills. 

In no country has the culture of clover been 
more beneficial, or attended with better success, 
than in Scotland; yet the climate is so unfavora- 
ble to the ripening of cloverseed that nearly the 
whole has to be procured from England or Hol- 
land. ‘The farmers of that country frequéntly 
change the wheat seed, and procure the best that 
is to be had, paying very little respect to price, 
and the greatest attention to quality. 

Jt would appear that the principle by which 
the Scotch farmers are guided to the results they 
obtain, is, to select their seed from those dis- 





jiedpa and ‘clover rae wheat ‘seed from 
inost intelligent, useful, ‘and respectable citi Jand and Holland, which are comparatively low, — 
ae Sores! pis: ol wares, and dry, and better adapted to their pro- 


best papi’ ; ia 


duction. 


It: is well known that, in America, our oats are 
t good, they have little kernel or meal, and the 
quality of our barley is not what it ought to be. 

It isto the following circumstance the present 
address owes its existence: 4 

In the year 1833, a well-informed practical 
farmer, visited Pennsylvania, with the object of 
seeing as. much of our practice of farming, soil, 
and climate, as a short stay here would permit.— 
On his return to Scotland, he procured and sent 
to his friends in Philadelphia some Angus oats, 
Hopeton oats, barley, wheat, and rye grass; the 
cask containing the seed miscarried, and did 
not arrive here until the fall of 1835. 
Some of each kind of those seeds have been 
sown here; the wheat came up very thin; it is 
presumed the seed suffered from the long voyage. 
On the 18th April, 1886, the oats and barley 
were sown on rather poor but fresh loam. It is 
trug, the season has been cool, damp, and favora- 
bie tothese grains, still their success has surpass- 
ed any thing that could have been calculated on. 
The barley and both kinds ofoats are of superior 
growth in strength of stem, as well as thickness 
on the ground; they would lose nothing in a 
comparison with the crops of oats or barley of any 
country, and are likely to suffer loss from e&cess- 
ive growth, causing themtolodge. One kind of 
the vats commenced shooting 1ato ear about the 
ist of July, and the other about the 10th; the 
marks which were placed to distinguish the one 
from the other have got displaced, and this acci- 
dent prevents knowing whether it is the Angus 
or Hopeton oats that first puts oat the ear. 
Now let us inquire into the economy of far- 
mers adopting the practice of annually supplying 
themselves with new seed grain, and found our 
calculations ona farm where about twenty bush- 
els of oats are sown each year; the farmer of 
such a piece of land could supply bimself with 


manner. It is presumed that each bushel of the 
imported oats he sows will produce ten bushels; 
then, by annually buying two bushels, their pro- 
duce would yield the twenty bushels required 
for sowing on his farm. Suppose the price of 
the imported oats to be $1 50 centsa bushel, the 
two would cost $38, and the price of country. oats 
was 50 cents, the two would cost $1. The ex- 
pense of changing the seed would be per annum 


$2. 


tricts where it is grown in the greatest perfection,.accuracy, but as a formula by which every one 


from the climate and soil being best adapted to 
Thus they choose seed oats and po- 


the plant. 


can make bis own calculations. 
In procuring a change of seed, -there are other 





tatoes of their own growing; these being plants 


points necessary to be attended to besides the 





an annual change of his oat seed in the following + 


The estimate is not given asa matter of 














































Tpeingt bringing wilh .it the weed 
the country or fields where it has 


: = of attention to this, there are farmers 








ve introduced into their fields, along with the 
clover they sowed, the narrow-leafed plantain, 
which arrogates to itself a place which would 
Otherwise be occupied by clover, to the detri- 
ment of his hay, both in quality and quantity 
and that more serious curse, the Bensalem’ clo- 
ver, or white daisy; all this is the result of their 
not taking sefficient care in the selection of their 
clover seed. 

In the British Islands, their eat and. barley 
fields at some seasons are entirely yellow; no- 
. 4 thing is to be seen save the bloom of the wild 
4 mustard 1n some districts called Schelidries; and 
this is not the only one of this class of yellow 
flowering spring weed; in wheat they have what 
is here called cockle, the seed ot which is detri- 
mental to superfine flour, All these should be 
guarded against by the European agent; and, to 
prevent mischief. the seed, after it arrives here, 
should be resified in a sieve that will separate 
the weeds from the pure grain, always collect- 
ing and burning the obnoxious seeds. 

In proof of the sincerity that the writer enter- 
tains a favorable opinion of this system, he will 
import, for next season’s sowing, one hundred 
bushels of selected barley, one hundred ofeach 
variety of oats, already spoken of, and, it being 
too late for receiving wheat for the ensuing 
sowing, measures will be taken for bringing to 
this country wheat for the following year. 

Such persons as take an interest in renew- 
ing their seed grain are invited to apply to the 
subscriber, who will furnish them with any quan- 
tity not less than a bushel. The cost will be 
governed by the price abroad, and the expense 
of bringing the articles here. The transaction 
will be attended with considerable trouble, and | 
the limited extent of the operation will satisfy} 
all who reflect that there are other motives for 
undertaking the business than that of makiog 
money. 

Letters, post paid, will be duly attended to, 
addressed to. James Ronatpson, 

No. 200, South Ninth street, Philad. 
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Penny Royal.—¥armers might easily save the 













Mr. J. Buer—! have lately become: 
with your very useful periodical the Cult 
and have become one of your patrons... I 
in your number for the present month a 
munication on weevils, signed “A Miller 
subscriber,” which induces me to throw out a few ~~ 
observations or remarks on the subject, which, — 
if worth inserting. you will give a place in your 
paper. Jn the year 18061 wus ander the neces-— 
sity of repairing my dwelling house; whilst the ~ 
mechanics were at work, we were obliged to re-" 
sort to the barn to-eat our meals, - Previous t 
which the barn was pretty thoroughly ele: 
out, the floor was scrubbed the timbers swe 
the. poles turned over, the ground under 
floor and bay scraped out, and all the litter taken 
ont that could be got at, which had been acumu- 
lating for several years previously. Doring-se= 
veral years prior to this,my barn had, been infes. 
ted with weevil to an alarming extent, after the” 
cleaning, the weevil were constantly on the move, — 
crawling over the table and dishes in every dit- 
ection. 1 put my wheat and rye harvest-into 
the barn that and every succeeding season since, 
and have not, from that time tothis, (which ¥ 
will observe is thirty years,) seen a weevil abou 
my barn, and | am fully convinced that any barn 
or mill may be cleared of weevil by cleaning, but — 
it must be well done. A. BW, 
Hamptonburgh, July 25th, 1836, 






























































Corn.—Thie cold weather of the past summer 
and spring, itis known, prevented the growth of — 
the Indian Corn so much as to interfere greatly 
with the harvest of that imporant grain. Aware — 
of the effects of short seasons on summer grains, — 
Mr. E. J. Pierce, who has a delightful farm near 
Germantown, procured a quantity of seed cora 
from the northern part of New Hampshire, where 
the summers are about the shortest of any part 
of our country. This corn was planted on the 
first day of June last, and on the first da 
of September following, that is, on Thursday last, 
it was harvested. We have now before ustwo — 
ears from Mr. P.’s field; they are full of farge — 
grains; and we understand that the eight acres. 
planted by Mr. P. with this seed will produce — 
nearly 400 bushels. Does it not concern our 








ness on their animals, in preventing the usual 
annoyance of flies, by simply washing the parts 
with the extract of Pennyroyal. Flies will not 
alight a moment on the spot to which this has 
been applied. Every man who is compassion- 
ate to his beast, ought to know this simple remedy, 
and every livery stable and country inn ought to 


bave a supply on band for travellers. 


Yankee Farmer. 


flesh’ of horses and cows, and confer great kind-' 















farmers, genera'ly, to provide themselves with a 
quantity of such seed, in order that they may be 
prepared against the effects of such a summer as 
the past upon their corn-fields ?--U. 8, Gaz. 


Note by the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 


We procured Northern corn for our planting. 
The first patch, about two acres, we planted on 
the 14th May; it came up just before the cold 
and long ‘continued rain which commenced of 





several ; it has been subs 
ed to alternations bc ob anions is and rains, 
and pregerved,through all the Lives tanteees of the 
season, a healthful appearance. Qn the 20th of 
eight cattle broke in upon it and consu- 
and broke off a large number of the ears.-- 
Those which were broken off on examination 
we found to be perfectly matured. 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


The following statements, taken from a recent 
publication, will convey some notion of the aston- 
ishing increase in the consumption of cotton and 
of the wealth of which it is the source to the U. 
States. When in addition to the facts here stated 
the daily augmentation of the manufactures of the 
United States is considered the value of cotton 
lands becomes almost inappreciable. The cloth- 
ing of half the universe is no mean staple, partic- 
ularly when that portion of the nation which can- 
not grow the material finds occupation for a great 
mags of its population in manufacturing or con- 
veying it.—Nul. Gaz. 

No branch of manufacture has made such in- 

_ conceivable progress in modern times as cotton 
weaving. This has not arisen from any protec- 
tion of government, or from the uncertain and ca- 
pricious acts of legislation, but from the nature of 
things, and the inventiveness and activity of man- 
ufacturers. Cotton is cheaper to produce and ea- 


sier to manufacture than flax, and has always, 
therefore, been, for some purposes preferred. 
Great Britain, there was spun ip the vear 


In 


1787 
1805 
181% 
1820 


4,000,000 Ibs. 
19,000,000 
61,000,000 

187,000,000 
1826 162,000,000 
1882 273,000,000 
The value of cotton goods amounted, in the 
year 1769, to about 200,000/, now (official value) 
to 40,000,000. In the year 1833, 237,000,000 
lbs. were imported into England from North A- 
merica: 
From Brazil 
From Turkey and Egypt 
From other, countries 
From the English colonies 
North America exported in 1701 189,000 
bd % 1832 $22,000,000 
The price of a pound of cotton woo! varies 
from 4s. to 1s. 8d; but has fallen considerably 
(like many othor things) since 1316. 

There are now 1154 cotton mills existing in 
England. Water-power to the amount of 10.600 
horses, and steam-power to that of $0000. ar 


28,000,000 
987,000 


$5,000,000 


1,696,000}: 


focnulactutien are the moet Hoiti ing, in 
the year 1753 contained only 791,000 inhabit- 
ants; in 1831, 2,758, 000. ‘There wereexport- 
ed to 
Plain Cotton Goods. 
2,750,000 
16,527,000 
$4,000,000 
Brazil $6,000,000 
Turkey 15,000,000 
China and East Indies 35,000,000 
North America 13,000,000 


Colored Goods. 
272,000 
$4,951.000° 
13,000,000 
23,000,000 
3.000.000" 
16.000,000 
18,000,000 


Russia 
Germany 
Italy 


The Corn Trade.—Bread-stnfls have hitherto 
constituted one of onr principal articles of export, 
amounting in.1881 to within a small fraction of 
$12,000,000. In 1835,.(we speak. in both cases, 
of the commercial year, ending 30th Seprember,) 
the quantity was reduced one half, and the value . 
in about the same proportion. In 1834, the val- 
ue of bread-stuffs imported was only $1092, 
whereas in 1835-it-had increased to $311.116. 
The year ending the 30th of- the present month 
will show still smaller ex ports of these“articles, and 
larger itnports. And the ensuing year, from pre- 
sent appearances, will very possibly show an e- 
mount of imports equal to the exports. Should 
the corn crop be cut off in the northernmost states, 
a8 it is now very liable tobe, by the early appeare 
ance of frost, the extraordinary phenomenon will 
probably occur,of the greatest grain growing coun- 
try in the world becoming dependant upon for- 
eign countries for a portion of its bread! 

NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. - 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

Increase of Travel and Trade on Railways. 
Before the Charleston & Hamburg Rail Road 
was made, the.travel. between those places was by 
stages, three times a week. and averaging abont 
four passengers each trip. Now, by reil road,an 
average of fifty per day, making a difference of 
more than twenty-three hundred per cent! 

The travel between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton has increased, since the rail road, from less _ 
than fifty.to two hundred and fifty. per day,-or up- 
wards of four hundred per cent. ‘The estimate 
is, when this road is completed to the Ohio, it 
willaverage at least one hundred and fifty pas- 
sengers per day, each way; this will be found to 
he a very tow estimate. On the main stem of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Road, so far as made, 


.{the travel this vear is double what it was the last, 


and the freight has increased fifty per cent. in the 
same period. 


On the Pennsylvania Rail Road and Canal, the 
uncunt of tovage that passed over the mountains, 








employed in-them: 220,000 persons are directly, 
and one million and a half ate indirectly, engaged 


westward, between April 30, 1835, and May 11, 
1836, a period of twelve months and nineteen 












































z ‘was over t' ons yer % 
i" ie same period, the t 
wag ten millions of pounds, making an ¢ 





the preceding year. 
On the Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road 
the travel has increased, from what it was belore 


RO: tae ae 


pS 
am 


_ an average of near 1,400 per day, 
{tis from facts like these that we must estimate 
the profits of our great epterprise. 


hundred passengers per day, each way, the first 
year, which, at five cents per mile, will be thirty 
one dollars for each passenger, or six thousand 
two hundred dollars per day, ‘urming an aggregate 
of two millions two hundred and sixty three dol- 
lars per year. Allow half this amount for way 

engers, and you have an aggregate of “thre 
millhons, three hundred and ninety four thousan 
five hundred dollars, for passage money only, 
making upwards of thirty per cent on the whole 
capital invested, which may be taken for clear 
profit, asthe freights will far more than pay eyery 
expense. 

Pitkin gives the num 
now ip operation at sixteea hundred, and the cost 
at thirty millions of dollars. ‘The number of 
miles of canal now in operation 1s two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty seven, at a cost of sixty 
four millions, five hundred and seventy three 
‘thousand and ninety nine dollars. 


eee oo 





From the Cincinnati Evening Post. 
RAIL ROAD RECEIPAS. 


if any thing will open the eyes of our citizens 

_ tothe importance of this mode of convevance, 
. it will be proving tothem that it is profitable— 
and if facis like the following, which we are con- 
stantly laying before them, do not “effect this 
desirable object, we shall despair of doing it in 
any other way. The Providence and Boston 
Rail Road is forty miles long, and last week 
the recetpts were over ‘EIGHT THOUSAND 


t dollar that you can get, and when t 
gate opened in the third week of October, f 
of seventeen thousand tons; in addition | ‘to ove, tions tothe Cincinnati and Charles on Ra 
more than ope hundred and fifty thousand pas- plank up every dollar; that every handred 

Ts ‘crossed the mountains, exceeding Uiree paid will be worth xihonsadd in five.’ years a fier 
hundred per day, and three times the number that the road isin operation, we firmly and conscien= .. 
tiously believe. 


the road was made, from an average of less than ceived by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail R 
one hundred per day, to the astonishing. number in the month of August, was $27,037,71 —duriny : 
of five hundred thousand in the last year, waking the same month last year it was $23,200,28.: Se 


At the lowest gross receipts in August, for travelling only, were 
possible estimate, there will not be less than one $43,676,91.— Columbia Telescope. 


State generally there is the prospect of very liber= & 
al subscriptions to this great work: 
trict we have heard it estimated, by persons well. 
@ qalified to jndge, that 500,000 dollars worth of 
q Stock will be taken.—Jb. 


dicate a plentiful supply of the kinds of frnit 


commonly prepared for future use by ‘om ae 
copy from an Ohio paper the following descrip 


ber of miles of rail road tion of a cupbo: 







save ares ‘dollar that you ha 








GO! 





Receipts of Rail Roads.—The amount 


ncrease $3,837,48, per month. Ys 
On the Utica and Schenectady rail toad: the 


os 


Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston Rail. — : 
oad.— We are glad to hear that throughout the, — 





Inthis dias” : 





Drying Fruit.--As present appearances if» 


ard, as it may be called, whi 
will materially aid the operation, ~ “Vake ae 
boards 18 or 20 inches wide, and four feet ke 
on the top nail a cover, extending a litle over the 
front; then make ten or twelve drawers, of the 
width of the inside of the frame.say 3 feet.and 2 or ~ 
8 inches deep, the frame of the drawets to be 
made of common stuff; and the bottoms of naf- 
row pieces of thin stutl, fastened five-eighths of 
an inch from each other. Nail pieces on the 
inside of the board frame for the drawers to slide — 
on, and the machine is done.” Place the fruit” 
to be dried on the slits of the drawers, and the 4 
air will circulate freely through the whole; it can ~ 
be placed out doors, or in the house, as occasion: — 
may reqnire, or the drawers may be taken out 
for the action of the sun-upon the frei, ‘The 
whole is cheep, easily made, and very convenient, 
Genesee Farmer; 








DOLLARS,’ and during the month of July ex- 
coeded NINETY EIGHT THOUSAND DOL- 

LARS!!! The cost of this road at fifteen thou- 
sand dollars per mile, which is. a very large al-| 
Jowance, would not exceed six hundred thou-, 








nearly 200 per cent. per annum. tn addition 
to this, the account states, that ‘nearly nine thou-; 


sand, and here it is producing at the rate of 


d dollars a week is received from the Trenton must have composed a frame, when filled’ 
and Dedham branches’ !!—You who would be flesh, of at least 14 feet in height! 


Universal Language.— At a Scientific Con- 
‘gress now asstinbled : at Liege, one of the sub-. : 
jects under discussion is the possibility of a une. 


iversal language, as a consequence of trop faye 
roads. 












The skeleton of a human body has been ica’: > 
jupin Tecumseh, Michigan, which, it is oe 
w 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
* There are none of us who do aswell as we know! 

This was the remark of one of our most enter- 
prising and prosperous farmers to me the other day 
as we accidentally met, and entered into conver- 
sation respecting the advantages to be derived 
from the general diffusion of agricultural know!- 
edge, and it appeared to me to convey to farmers 
a moral which would amply repay a little reflec- 
tion and application. 

Farmers, like other classes of nen, are eagle- 
eyed in discovering the errors and faults of others 
in the same business or profession, and like the 
rest of mankind, when they hear the follies or ab- 
surdities, or errors of the age pointed out, apply 
it allto their neighbors, and “thank God the 
preacher does not mean me.” A little farming 
self-examination would | suspect convince the 
most of us that the remark of our friend is literal- 
ly true; but there are few men who, so far as 
they are concerned, are willing to have their farm- 
ing delinquencies placed before them, or be 
shown how often the cases occur in which they 
“do not as well as they know.” ~{! am half in- 
clined to give my brother farmers an example of 
this moral courage and Jay before them, as I have 
called them upto myself, some few of the in- 
stances in which during the past year! did 
not doas well as | knew how. If any reader 
should plead guilty to the same or similar errors, 
let them remember, “he who confesses should 
always mend.” 

Item first—] did not bring my cattle and sheep 
through the winter in as good heart and order as 
| might and should, because J did not treat them 
altogether as well as | knew how. With plenty 
of straw, and hay, and roots, laid up for their use, 
they should,barring casualties, have come through 
the winter safe, and such a serious per centage in 
the shape of losses been avoided. ‘I'he truth is, 
I neglected properly arranging my yards and stalls 
in the fall, so that my stock were injured by one 
another; | did not separate my sheep as early 
as | knew | should have done, and the conse- 
quence was that the strong grew stronger, and 
the weak weaker, till:the death of several ewes 
and lambs, and the feeble condition of others, 
convinced me there was no time to be lost.in re- 
sorting to divisions, and higher feeding. 

Item second—I am thoroughly convinced that 
manure, tobe of the most benefit, should be ap- 
plied tosuch crops as require it the most imme- 
diately, and will feel it the most promptly; for 
instance, | wish to follow barley, potatoes, or corn, 
with wheat, ond I know that in thisease it is best 
to apply the manure intended to operate on the 
wheat to tHese crops, as it will prove equally ‘ef- 
ficacious to the wheat, and in many instances 
nearly double the preparatory crops. But l did 
not do as well as I knew, and tho result is, my 











barley, corn, and potatoes, are light, and 1 have 
been obiiged, in the heat of summer, and the hurry 


ure to my fields intended for wheat. By this 
management I lose two ways,—! lose the addi- 
tion to the spring crops, and | lose the difference 
between the price of labor in the month of March 
or April, and that of Jaly or August. 
Item third—! know that in the raising of corn, 
or the cultivation of roots, such as the ruta baga, 
mangel wartzel, §c., it is indispensably necessary 





that the ground should be kept clean of weeds, 


jand the surface rendered light and mellow by re- 
{peated hoeings or ploughings, until the leaves are 
iconsiderably expanded, and of course the weeds 
ichecked, and the ground prevented from baking, 
by their shade. Yet such has not been my man- 
agement. I planted my corn, and not a plough 
or cultivator has been into it since. An apology 
for once hoeing has been attempted in the cut- 
ting down of the weéds and grass early in the 
season, since whichit has been left to chance and 
its own resources, It is true, owing to its being 
drowned in the spring and the attacks of the wire 
worm, much corn could not have been expected, 
yetthe benefits of thorough hoeings would have 


cleanness of the next year’s crop. Much in the 
same predicament has been my field of ruta baga. 
In the first place | did not plough the peice until 
afew days before | wished to sow the seed, 
though | knew that to ensure a good crop and 
clean fine ground, it should have been ploughed 
early and repeatedly. The seed was sown and 
jcame up fiaely, showing plants enough. for fult 
jthree times the. quantity of land occupied, yet 


operation should have been performed, and to 
this day part of them have not been hoed or wed 
afall. The probability is, that with proper care 
and attendance IJ should have grown a great crop, 
tor | am convinced by experience, that four or five 
days’ works on an acre of turneps at the proper 
time, will make a difference in the product of one 
or two hundred bushels; still the work was not 
applied, aud the consequence will be, reduction 
from an ordinary crop to that amount per acre, 

There are some minor delinquencies, that a 
review of the last season’s farming calls up, yet 
these are the principal ones, and will probably 
have the reost decided effects on the profits of the 

ear. 

: Perhaps some will ask, if you knew in all these 
cases, at the time, you was wrong, why did you 
not correct your proceedings?—why did you not 
do as well as you knew? Fair and softly, Mr. In- 
q'tirer,—you shall have an answer, but if you 
please just survey your own farming operations, 
and see if from your own experience you cannot 
divine a cause of these malpractices. ‘The truth 










of harvest, to empty my yards and draw the man- 

















been felt in the extirpation of weeds, and the * 





they remained unthinned for a month after the 
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is, with me these errors 
traced to a single fundamental one, and 4 
was laying out more work than with vitec 
means | could perform, and perform well and 1 























































de dative to fat them, confe 
season, and the result is as | have’ stated. Injhis species, and, living or dead, is 
other words, I farm too much land for the capital|gratitude and praise.— Cultivator. 
Tcan expend vponitin labor, and the necessary ee. 
consequence is, that some part of the business} Beet Sugar Society—The Secretary 
can be but half done, and all of it more or less/Philadelpha Beet Sugar Society has given 
slighted. Every year’s additional experience in|in the Commercial Herald, that he ¢annots 
farming myself, and every years observation Off|in detail the various letters addressed to 
the management of others, serves to confirm my|various parts of the Union, and adds, 
opinion, that if it is necessary to do just so much| published will contain such information 
every year, it 1s better toemploy help enough to society may from time to time be p ‘ 
dothe work. well and thoroughly, and reap the|the subject.” The imprepriety, there fo 
full benefit of it, than, by halt doing what is ne-| writing him,and especially the injustice of sul 
cessary, actually cause what 1s done tobe a dead ing him to the payment of postege, are too 
loss, =, fest tobe unseen. Mr. Pedder, the’ 
With an increased conviction of the correctness|Society,who has spent fodr months in Frame 
of the above positions, | submit this exposi-|lecting information on the subject, has-retur 
tion of my farming errors; it remains tobe seenjand will probably soon spread defure the: mab 
whether | shall benefit myself by recording them,|the result of his investigations. —Sil& € Menrist 
and whether my farming friends will be induced CaeS 
to examine their own system of proceeding, pro- Sale of a Crop of Lust Year's P 
fit by my exposure, and timely correct their own ; Soe 
Fe : MADISON. Baptist Mezick, Esq, sold, we learn, 
dar last, his entire crop of wheat grown in 1 


Wonderful Effects of Culture.—Many plants his beautiful estate aboot twenty milesfror 
that are highly accion and useful, adee eul- zag on the Chesapeake, for $2,40: 
ture, are useless, and even poisonous, when grow- and 2,20 for’ red, per bushel. ; 
ing in their natutal state. The apple is the 1m-|PFces, and will remunerate this-gentler 
provement which culture has produced upon the|/°F its cultivation, and the interest of the 
wild crab. The uncultivated peach is said|*bile kept on hand; bat high as they. 
to be poisonous in some parts of Asia. ‘The wheat, we do not believe that it has yet te 
cabbage is believed to have sprung from the|S maximum price—and, indeed, unless | 
worthless colewort. The potato is but a small 
bitter root in its natural condition in the wilds of 
Chili. Most of the plants which furnish food to 
man, are multiplied in their products, and greatly 
improved in their quality, when subjected to cul- ; 
ture. Every year brings to our notice some| Jerusalem’ Artichoke.—This plant is in 
species, hitherto useless, which human industry |culiar manner fitted to grow under the shat 
is rendering subservient to our wants. Provi-|can, therefore be cultivated in woods; as 
dencé has bountifully supplied us with the ma-|sometimes sown in England to afford shelter 
terials nécessary to our condition, if we will but|game; the plants being ‘eft to reprodace 
ptepare them for our use. Industry and per-|selves annually from tubers. 
severance are assured of their reward; and indo-| Teking inta account the hardy q 
lence may be sure of meeting the penalty incident this plant, its productiveness and easy © 
to the disobeyance ofa reasonablecommard. |may be doubted whether it merits the t 

What a beautiful lesson do these facts teach to'neglect into which it has fallen. Gran 
the young. ‘The wild uncuitured mind, is like, feriority as_an article of food to the plas 
the wild crab, wild potato, or colewort—atcom-,cultivated for our domestic stock, it must b 
paratively useless or noxious cumbrance in soci-'80me importance to have 4 plant that can 
ety. And yet, if brought under suitable culture, easily cultivated, and on soils so low in the secs 
how useful —useful to its possessor, and useful, of fertility. 
ke the plants we have spoken of, to the family! ‘ 
of man. The ignorant, selfish being, who lives’ Warm water for cows.—It has been ai 
but for himself, may, like the fire-fly, emit ® cows will give the more milk incold weather io- 

transient light, and is forgotten. He never real- consequence of having the water which they dri 
izes the sublime pleasures that are purchaséd by made a little warm. itso 











the ocean, it willbe a difficult task. to r 
price it may not reach before the b 
next year’s crop.— Farm. & Gard. 







































LIMING AND DRAINING. . 
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- From the Genesee Farmer. 
. PLOUGHING IN STRAW, ~~ 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Rezister, Straw that has become fully ripe, contains but 
Fainrax County, Sep. 6th, 1836. a very small portion of solob'e matter, the re- 
Your pamphtet upon the use and value of cal- mainder being insoluble fibre, which, except un- 
careous manures is a public benefaciion, in as der particular circumstances, is not decomposed 
much as it promises individual wealth. My carn in the soil under several years. For this reason 
crap, from ita use, is far better than | expected, it affords very little natriment to growing plants, 
end | aw now burning shells for 110 acres of fal- when ploughed under before it has undergone 
low, and if | am not deceived, the diffvrence in decomposition. Instead. therefore, of adopting 
the crop will more than pay the expense. be the practice which isnow becoming go prevalent 
this however as it may, | shall plough vo more of ploughing in straw in the early part of antamn, 
Jand than can lime. {t may be weil to remark we~rould recommend that it be kept over winter 
that no Wet land sheuld be limed untill weld for the purpose of preserving the soluble juices 
drained, far npoa this materially hangs the result.| of barn yard manore. Straw is always needed in 
Mach has beeu said and written upon draiaing: Winter as beds for domestic animals, contributing 
but one frow the dead would not convince teu much to their health and cleanliness, and conse: 
_ Mea ia this county so far'asto move thei to ac- quently to the profits of the farmer; and. where it 
tion. All the flat lands or lowgrounds of this is to be had in large quantities, and is not needed 
county havea tight impervious pan near the for fodder, it shonld be used plentifully as litter 
surface. which holdsthe water that falls upon it, for them. — It will thus act as a sponge and retain 
and subjects it to regular and perpetual deteriora- the richest and most easily dissipated portions of 
tion from the action of frost and sun. {the manure, which generally run off in a liquid 
I could name farms all around me upon which State ina black rivulet from the foot of the mass, 
the manner of cultivation has been much improv- and are either wholly evaporated or lost in the 
ed, yet from having neglected to drain theirland, ground. ‘The manure would ia turn assist in the 
not more than one third is now made on it which the decomposuion of the straw, breaking up its 
was made forty years ago. 1! blush sir, when | dry and hardened fibres and reducing it toa state 
say that I believe | have deféated my own vur- fit to be applied to the soil. 
pose in agticulture by seeking to force nature. On light and porons soils, unfermented straw 
Bee She will not be forced. Mun cannot force her to should never be ploughed under, the benefit in 
grow Indian corn and wheat where she has re- such cases being very trifling, if any at all; but in 
solved byan unchanging law that the bullrush,wild hard aud clayey grounds, considerable advantage 
oat, and corn grass shall grow.* Let the cultiva- is sometimes derived from the practice, by its rene 
tor watch the will and purpose of nature: a dry dering the soil more compact and less permeable 
soil, vegetable matter and lime have made 100 by air and water. 
bushels of corn to the acre, and | leave it to your’ The above remarks are intended to apply to 
readers to say what a wet one has produced. straw and all stalks of plants which have become 
Have any of your correspondents ever seeded fully ripe. If they are used while ina green state | 
apring wheat—and if so what was the result? ad slightly fermented in a heap, they will fur- 
Who has cultivated the same land in corn for D'S twenty times the amount of nutriment to 
fen years and what. were the comparative crops? g'oWing plants that dry straw does. Succulent 
My small drains are so much deranged by the Plants tay be even turned under fresh, and they 
corn crop, tliat I wish to have wy flat lands entire- W'!! be readily decomposed in the soil. fHeuce 
ly exempted from the crop. green crops of clover are ploughed in togreat ade 
vantage. 
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*We a express - entire dissent to the doctrine; DEEP PLOUGHING 
here broadly stated. It certainly is possible to produce inj . i 
rufitably the vegetables which require a dry svil, on enone tales eg eta by allowing the 
Ted unperfectly drained. But there are not many cases routs. Burke: deeply, wbilelt they only extend- 
(in this countey) im which wet land (not subject to in- C4 On the surface, the plants would perish from 
undation by tide or floods,) may vot be perfectly drained: a want of moisture. : 


and when thatis done, natare readily yields :o the new} ee loughi i 

state of things, and-will herself, if man does not, araaet Ss ; pious i aig the Srosning of 

cate the bulirushes and other products of watery land, PRRs SOSREPE SD MEORT FANE mide, Sooo deep 

~ Sopcamiad them by grasses which flourish on dry soil and diffusing itself throngh it, does not so 
Thane 


;much affect it; while a shallow one would be sur- 
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charged and flooded. 
But deep ploughing may materially injure land, 
g with blackberry if a barren subsoil is thrown up and mixed with 
the more fertile soil at the surface; when there- 


Tanning with Blackberry.—A patent has been! 
taken out in England for tannin 
bushes insteed of oak bark. 
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From 1#¢ Maine Farre-t- | 
PORK. 
Mr. Editor: | consider the ideas - brought to 
view by your correspondents in No. 17, 18, and 
28, of your Arst volume, et pages 131, 130, and 
180, respecting the propriety of farmers keeping 
more swine thanis generally kept, so important 
“} to the agricaltural interest, that | hope we farm- 
ers shall look ovct their reasoning and remarks 
once mare, «t least. That they may be easil 
3 turned toby those who have not the bound vo 
tume, | have named the numbers of the papers. 
and forthose who have the volume I have noteo 
the pages where the several writers’ ideas may be 
found; they urge the propriety of farmers keeping 
more swine, first, because that any given quantity 
4. of pounds of pork can be raised at less expense 
: than the same number of pounds of good beef. 
: which | have no doubt of, secondly, because 
swine’s manure is preferable to that of other ani- 
mals, and that by placing in their reach thistles, 
mud and oats. they make more, §c. Sc. 


Bat the writers seem to make their calculations 
on potatoes as much of the food of store swine, 
Experience has since shown that other equally 
valuable as potatoes, can be furnished them at less 
expense. Apples and Ruta Baga, have been 
found.as valyableand double the auimber of bush- 


| -«iter early pigs—they should be 
“Jrowed in September, or the early part: 





certainly. b- May enrich his farm by it. 
| poold suggest that :t is never 















od 


kept warm in winter. Such will need bat little 
expense in wintering, and they will make fine 


hogs the next fall; whereas early ones cost very 
considerable the first summer,;fore.in watensene 


; 


will be very little better the su fall whea es) 
slanghtered. Early pigs should alwaysbe killed © 
the fall or early part of the first winter aftershey <3 
wre furrowed; by some, they are thought to.pro~ 
duce pork at as little expense as any: Jthink ~~ 
therwise, as they cost nearly as much inefatten- — 
ing, and large swine always bring most in the 
market. ‘ i ae 


: Ss Be a ‘ 
FATTENING HOGS, ie RRR 
If your object is merely in fattening sw eee 
will be advisableto take time forthe process; Av™> 
farmer, stating the result of some experiments ia ~ 
the Bath Society papers. Vol. Vip. 382, says; 49) 
invariably found that the quantity of food sats § ee 
ined (by fatting hogs.) increased every week, till” 
the animals became three parts fat; after this pe-— —_ 
riod they ate but little; and almost all they eat = 9 
turned to fat. It is, therefore, good policy to 
make them completely fat, and that can only ‘be > — 
done by giving time.” ve 
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From the Farmer and Gardener. : 
A NEW BREED OF SHEEP. ‘ 





els of the latter vegetable can generally be raised 
on a given quantity of land compared with pota- 
toes, and no doubt they are worth as much busb- 


el for bushel, for store swine, as potatoes, and a for publication. 


given quantity of land can be tulled, and the roots 


ing the cost of seed, Sc. Again; if swine ‘are 
kept in pens, or yards, clover grass mowed and 
thrown in green is good food for ther, and if a 
farmer hasa piece of land contiguousto his hog 
pen, this will-be found a great saving of roots — 


but. he may turn them out in a clover pasture se- 
veral months in summer, and they will there grow ‘ 
and thrive. ‘This! should not advise unless it Tegs, bred by myself and brother, and fed by 

; be on an orchard, or on land sooa to be ploughed Cannon, Maidenhead, Berks, shorn on the 15! 


taken care of, at abont the same expense, reckon-' 


The subjoined advertisement was’ cut ont of : 
the Hampshire Chronicle, an English paper, of © 
‘the 20th of May last, and sent to us.by a friend” 










We thank him for his pol 
tention, and ingert it with pleasure. The infu 
;mation it contains we know will be gratefolly re 
ceived by our readers, as it will give probab 
the first notice of a very superior new breed | 
sheep, that has appeared in our country. 


TO SHEEP BREEDERS, 
A Pill for Prejudice. 
One hundred half-breed Cotswold and 


because there would be some waste of manure. of March last, then 13 1-2 months old, produced, : 

By keeping many swine is not meant thatthe far- on. an average, nine pounds of wool each. Ten 

mer shonld keep more than he can keep without were immediately sold at 65s. ten at 62s. andthe > 

their suffering with hunger, and then they will be last 20 culls of the hundred, at 55s. each, outof 

of fair size. When put up to fat let their food their wool, for which 2s. per pound has been ré= 

be cooked or soaked. Oats and peas will fatten fused. Calculating the wool at ths price, the” 

them fast. | wonld not recommend giving them 100 fogs have produced 4001, or 44. per head. EF” 
auch Indian corn, or meal made of it, buta little seek in vain for a parallel in the present. or ates 
toward the close of the fattening, produces the ward of a similar price in any past age. Peet's 

s hardest and most palatable pork. Clear pork is. Bice or 123. 6d. notes turned into 20s, gold pieces 
a now from 25 to 30 dollars the barrel, in Boston' notwithstanding. The eighty balf-bred T I 
.  andgenersily in Maine. A farmer cannot go in-' exhibited at Bomsey produced 80} Ibs. of wool; 





Were tia 


XUM 








ofr 10 Ibs. 
which may be seen. 


On 770 acres, of arable and meadow land, nal 





each. Thetwo yous old ram (half. requires; but the mixture is always to be proler-_ 
breed) 15 1-0 clean and well Weshed— all of red where it can be.used. - : 


Note by the Editor-of the N. E. Farmer. 


“to the latter. point with a like number in propor- parts of the United States. 


tion to a cross? Five years’ impartial trial of this; 
cross emboldens me to declare myself open to 
the world; to match it against any other breed, ta-) informed, by a gentleman who has had prackine a 
king as the criterion of merit, the combination of proof of its success, of a 


those tare but grand desiderata, weight and value 
of fleece, syminetry of carcase, quality of mutton, 





long time after they have been zsthered. 


: : : It is probable that the above mentioned com- — 
"keep 620 breeding ewes and 220 fegs, being “79 posinon would preserve young treee'id: nareepien a 
-over a sheep to an acre, always at fold,and afways from the depredations <famice, éooles;'Gecahichie 
-at home. Can our crack Down breeders declare are often fatal to young freit ‘cote; te. 1 a 


new mode of “keeping — 
fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, plums, &c.a | 


Itis | 







<a 


Fruit kept sound in Cotton.—We have been 4 


-capacity for folding, with aptitude to fatten and simply to alternate them in layers with cetton bate 


arrive at maturity. 

._ lam, $c. , 
is ee J. T. TWYNAM. 
Whitchurch Farm, Hunts, May, 1836. 


Mir. Twynam in a letter remarks, that thes 
Sheep are a Vew Breed of his own fancy—and 
have been produced by crossing the Hampshire 
Down with the New Leceister—and whose equal 
he hast wo successive years challenged the World 
ito produce. 

M. Gooip, New York. 





METHOD OF PRESERVING YOUNG TREES 
From being injured by Hares or Rabbits. 


[By Wriuiam Partrerson, Esq. of Iberden, Kent, Eng.]} 
Hares, rabbits and rats have a natural antipa-! 


‘thy to tar; but tar, though ftuid contracts (when 
-exposed to the sun and air for some time) a great 
dryness and avery binding quality; and if applied 
to trees in its natural state will occasion them to 
‘bound. To remove these difficwities tar 1s of so 
«strong a savor, that-a small quantity mixed with 
other things in their nature loose and open, will 
give the whole mixture such a degree of its own 
taste and smell, as will prevent hares, &c. from 
touching what it is applied to. 

Take any quantity of tar and six or seven times 
asmuch grease, stirring and mixing them toge- 
ther; with this composition brush the stems of 
young trees as high as the hares, Sc. reach, and 
it will effecteally prevent their being barked. | 
believe if a plantation of ash, (which they are ve- 
ry fond of) were made in a rabbit warren, this 
mixture woold certainly preserve it. These ani- 
mals do great mischief among flowering shrubs 
and are particularly fond of Spanish broom,, 
Scorpion Senna, and evergreen Cystissus. I have 
had those shrubs eaten.down to a stump, but as 
the mixture cannot well be applied to them, I 
have enclosed their branches with a new tar twine, 
which has had the desired effect. ‘Tar twine by 
being exposed to the air and raia, will lose its 
smell, consequently must be renewed as occasion 


ting, in clean stone jars, and to place them tua @ 


chamber secure from frost. 
accidental 


The discovery was 


plums in this way, to preserve them till her return. 
They were found to have kept in excellent con- 


dition, long after this fruit had disappeared inthe 


garden, From the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, 
Mr. Holmes, and one or two neighbors, laid down 
grapes in this manner last fall, and they enjoyed 
the luxury of fresh, fine flavored fruit through the 
wifiter, until the early part of March. 

Cultivator, 





APPLE PEPPER. 


A few summers since, we were presented, 
through the kindness of Dr. Monroe, of the Uni- 
ted States Army, with a few seeds of this delight- 
ful and useful vegetable. We planted them in 
our garden, and have been thus enabled to in- 
crease our stock of seed. 

This pepper was introduced not many years 
since, from the East Indies, by the Superintend- 
ent ofthe Marine Hospital at Norfolk. Among 
the natives of the East, it is highly valued for its 
many excellent qualities. Dr. Monroe informs 
us, that as a preventive of cholic, and spasmodic 
complaints, it is highly useful; and as such, has 
been used with great suecess io the large hospital 
above alluded to. . ‘ 

The great peculiarity of this pepper over all 
others, is its flavor. {t somuch resembles the ap- 
ple in this respect, that any one might easily mis- 
take it for that- fruit while eating it. 
taste it possesses not the least acridness or burn- 
ing; its seed and veins may beeaten without any 
unpleasantness. 

In its green state, the pepper makesa most de- 
licious pickle; and when dried and powdered and 
rubbed upon meat, it isan infallible preventive 
against the attack of all kinds of bugs agd insects. 
In this respect it is preferable to the common 
pepper, inasmuch as it leaves upon the meat ne 


A servant maid in the family of Wils . | 4 
liam Morey, of Union Village, Washington county, 
¢ about to visit her friends, secured a quantity of 
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; acrid taste. 










; . It resembled 
ze of the common bell pepper. in the shade, every leaf and b 
Southern t. maining entire, and few or none fal 

. ra * ‘agis usually the ease with clover eure 
To. Pickle Tongue for: Boiling. ~ the ordinary way. During the whole 

Cut off the root, leaving a little of the kernel the cocks stood in tke field the we: 
and fat. Sprinkle some salt over it, and let it was Gne, with the exception of one hes 
drain twenty-four hours:"then foreach tongue .) ower. which gave them a thorough wi 
mix a table spoonful of common salt, the same 4, Whether they would have Sammaan 
quantity of coarse sugar, a smal! quantity of salt- eal had’ the @ pg ean psn. i 


petre reduced to a powder, and rub it well into . : tes. 
each tongue every day. In a week add another Vet May be considered questionable: 


heaped spoonful of salt. If rubbed every day, a 't WAS, It was decidedly the finest crop of ch 
tongue will be sufficiently pickled for drying in a Clover hay I ever saw put in a barn, and 
fortmght; but if only turned daily in the pickle, it shall for the future use the method-of covk= ~ 
will require four or five weeks. ing in preference to any other. There’ 
Tongues may be smoked,or dried plain, as may were about ten tons on the Jand mowed, a — 
best suitthe taste. The longer kept after drying tolerable crop for the first cutting after — 


The rind is 


oss 
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the higher will be their flavor. {If hard, they seeding. Ww. & - 
should be soaked three or four hours before boil-, wh 
ing. When dressed, .allow five hours for boil-' GREEN’S STRAW CUTTER. 


ing; as their excellence consists in being made, Dear. Sir—]* lat ‘tal ae ge ama 
, — ght one of» 
exgeodingly: tender. 'Green’s Straw Cutters, of Mr. o 


A method of making good butter from the Albany. 1 had a stock of horses and | Th 
milk of ma fas on fisiona> 4m ue vessels cattle of about $5 head. | cutallofmy ~ 
which receive the milk be kept constantly clean bay, and also my straw, and when cut (for * 
and well scalded with boiling water. When the horses, oxen and cattle that were not work, 
milk is brought to the dairy, with every eight ed, and for cows which did not give milk,) 
quarts mix. one quart of boiling water, and then the hay and straw cut was mixed together. : 
= “ up to stand for cream.— Hunters Geologi- about half and half, (which is conveniently - 
Cal Raseys. done,) and then fed to my stock in man- ~ 
“oes ers under my sheds. They ate it all up 

CURING eee 4 = COCK ING. Stan title Was nota bushel of the cut -— 

I have this year given the new mode of Oater wasted mag | me ge ag “ 
curing clover for hay as fair a trial as cin non Pe a ps sig et naa “ibe 
cumstances would admit, and it has per- tpt ee ? ithe sad es . roe put a- 
fectly succeeded. I had a piece of about, ree ba a itt taibae m cb ger it 
three acres, from which | last year took: ee Be er mg 2 
barley and spring wheat, and seeded down | stock never went through @-winttr Bale 

ig phe : iter. I can safely say that I saved by the 


with clover and timothy for mowing. It . : 
grew very thick and heavy, (by the by, Mr-(Orer ive usual way of feeding... Pam fallp 
peter, Ht wanethe af wick T of geen satisfied that when our farmers become fuls _ 
year or two since, such a gentle reprimanc - Hogs ey se bic res Be Fo —_— oe 
from an English correspondent of the Siva Bs . Pate 


Montreal Herald,) ledged early, and I cut at twice the price which is charged for 


it the first of my mowing. The weather them. « Tours; Qe. J. W: DOUGLAS. 
was good at the time of cutting, and before, Dockport, July 23, 1836 fg : 
night, the -work of each day was put up in eetene ct: . 
cocks of from 8C to 120 lbs. weight. It 
was of course free from all external mois- 
tare, and considerably wilted. It stood), nis wife, ‘Where shall I drive a nail to ban 

in the cocks nearly a week without being my watch upon, that it may not be disturbed and 
disturbed—did not heat except in a trifling|};oken?? “1 do not know a safer place,’ r ae 
degree, and when it was opened for the his wife, ‘than in our meat barrel, Pm sure na 
final drying, it was as bright and fresh as one will go there to disturbit” = 













































A young farmer havirg purchased a watch, pla- 
ced it in his fob,and strutting across the floor,say 












~~ From the Maine Farmer 
ENTERPRISE. . 

Ayé, Bhterprise—that’s tiie word—do half 
the citizens of Maine understand and know: the 
full.meaning of it? ~Wedoubtif they do practi- 
cally, and in ovr own village it is like “heathen 
Greek”—a word without a meaning. or they 
would not have stood so long, and still. stand 
sirrounded with so many unocenpied resources 
and privileges given them by Nature, and they 
dozing over them. 

Enterprise!—What is it? Indeed, we see so 
little of it about us that we are beginning to for- 
get whatitis ourselves, But et any rate, we can 
tell what itis not, It is nat lying idle and let 
other towns outstrip you in public mprovement- 
—id sehvols—in the encouragement ef mecha- 
nies. It is not that little selfish spirit which 
prompts one to throw impediments in the way 
of any one, especially a young man who has tu 
depend upon his exertions—totrig his wheels.” 
Aangh at his projects, slander his character, and 
injure his credit. If this were Enterprise, some 
places not a thousand miles from our office are 
fall of it. {tis not the enjoyment of a suany 
clime—or of eating fruit spontaneously brought 
forth by Nature—or of basking in the favors of 
fortane which we never labored or even asked for. 
—this is not Enterpise. The beasts of the field 
or the vernest fool can do that. What is it then? 
It is thelaying out and exerting the energies 
of mind and body to some great and useful 
purpose. -It'is wrestling with difficulties and over- 
coming obstacles which may be thrown in our 
way. kt is checking and curbing the rushing 
torrent and making it a slave to your own feeble 
power. It is levelling the hills and elevati..g the 
plains that they shall sustain the rail road, or 
marking out new channels for the lake and the 
stream that they may bear the laden boat in safe- 
ty to market. It is bending the disadvantages 
of any kind, which may arise naturally, and over- 
coming them by artand skill. It 1s the harmo- 
pious union of individuals in a community, all 
lending their combined strength to some underta- 
king which shall be of public utility. Looking 
and acting above a mean and sordid selfishness 
which belitiles a man, and conducting in a man- 

ner th" snail elevate him in the scale ot intellect- 
wal béing. These are some of the character- 
istics of enterprise. 
could see more of it around us? 


we not? 
Affection.—“1 speak as | feel,” returned Clif- 
ford; ‘were the woman | love suffering through 


ae er 


Would to Heaven we 
We hope 
sone one will answer this question—Why do 





BENEVOLENCE AND CHARITY. ° 


a 


and social, as well as our pecuniary interests, 
uluumately aid) the great cause of benevolence 


age. In order to swell the aggregate a 
human happiness to the highest cone 


to appropriate those means to that object will do 
nothing for want of disposiuon. So on the other 
hand the individual who has heen tanght “to feel 
another’s woe” but has not the ability “to: alles 
viate it, cannot do any thing for want of abili- 
ty. It is, therefore, as important to increase the 
means, as: to inculcate the disposition, ef do- 
ing good to our fellowsmen. ‘That the ewlture 
and manufacture of silk would increase the means 
of doing good. we have never donbted, and we 
rejoice'to learn that itis not-altogether unaccom- 
panied with the disposition. 

A young lady of Litchfield county, who has 
herself drank deep of the cup of poverty, and 
whose eyes have long been.pained by beholding 
poor and friendless children suffering for food 
and clothing, and growing up in ignorance and 
vice, has conceived the benevolent design of ame- 
lhorating their condition by enabling them to sup- 
port and educate themselves. Her plan isto 
purchase a tract of land, stock it with mulberry 
trees, build a cocoonery, &c., and, as soon as she 


into her family orphan children and those of pa- 
rents who do not provide for their support and 
education,and employ them.during the silk season, 
in feeeding silk worms. From the avails of their 
labor she expects to be able to support them 
throngh the year, and give them at least a good 
common school education. 

We have not seen her plan iff detail, but from 
its outlines are satisfied of its entire practicability. 
For this purpose she has selected a retired spot, 
but endeared to her by the strongest of all attach- 
nents, the home of her childhood; ‘and has from 
50,000 to 100,000 trees ready fur transplanting 
the ensuing spring. But she is one of. thoseim= 
dividuals sho are highly -favored with a disposi 
tion to do good, but have the misfortune notte 
possess the ability. Sheis in want of afew hun: 
dred dollars to pay for the land, and this. she 
thinks would open the door for her to an exten- 











poverty, | would beg with her,if 1 could not re- 
lieve her; through injustice | would defend ber; 


sive field of usefulness. Her intention is to 
enlarge her family, from time to time, to the full 


from unkindness I would protect her; and if the extent of her means—reserving a mere livelihood 


world forsook her, | would be to her the world,” for herself. 






We have'long beheved the introduetion of the 
ctlture and manufacture of silk in the country — 
would exert a happy influence upon our moral — 





and'we have also indulged the hope that it might ; 


and humanity which characterizes the’ present @ 
ble 
degree, there must be a union of ability and -dis- J 
position to do good. The individual who hasthe 7 
means of relieving the distressed: ‘but’ no heart — 


can obtain foliage in sufticient abundance, take ~ 
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_and the blessings they would d 
too highly appreciated. 


Tieng sce the Calvan 
parent to ali, and the influené 


_ > TPALIAN SPRING WHEAT. 
‘Burt.. feq.—! have the pleasure to inform 
the crop of Italian Spring Wheat through this: 








Tp scsesia da uestion t en 
is, shall this yopng lady 0¢ compelled to let her 


sod wishes for #e poor and friendless, or will 
those who here. the means in abundance come) choice sample. 


: i mere trifle to enable-her| This wheat deserves the attention of agriculteriste in 
forward aps contribute a every section of the country, as it has not failed in any 


to comuence practical operations in her plans of 


charxy. Should she hereafter fully develope ber — 


Your obedient se: 3 ier 
plan, and make known ber wantsto-a benevolent J. HATHAWA 


‘community, we have n@doubt they would justly) Rome, August 15, 1836. x 


appreciate the one and liberally supply the other. 





SILK CULTURE IN KENTUCKY. 


TO YOUNG MECHANICS. - Extract of a latter from one of out subscribers in Dat 3 


When you are obliged to'obtain credit for see caer: oe centiay oil 
your stock. be very careful to whom you apply, , #8 well as many others in our state, a 
@s a creditor who is himself ‘in the screws,’ Ma} | state for 12 or 14 years, from the native malberry. 


any sum in different places,—better owe what have fom 25 a pewge plants of the winte 
you ate oliged to in one place and to one man.|ZoNN2 rom the. sued sown lact sartap. 
Every man to whom you owe five dollars will] climate. I shall prochre a few thousand of the 
trouble you as much, if not more than the one} multicaulis this fall and next spring, and extend 


vou owe an hundred. It is easierto tive mulberries to several thodsands, beheving, 
ews some Jittle experience and observation, that as good 


satisfy one man than twenty. Give to your best can. and hee bien: made frees that tone aie 


customers only short credit; and when it ha8\ see in the market. I shall feed from 4 to 600,000 
expired, collect promptly. Be diligent in your}next year on the native mulberry, which is the best 


business—faithtul to your word--moderate in|dence I can give of mA 2 eee - 
your expenditures—temperate in your habits—|PU'Pos*s aud making silk of good quality. 
just in your dealings—moral in your principles— 
et married to a good girl—and you may defy} 
ayer. sherifis, duns, prisons, and almost the ; THE MIND. 
blue-devils. Yes—I shall change and fade away, 
And though I change, I shall not die; 
For mind will triumph o'er decay, 
Unquench’d in light—eternity! 





After a marriage in Connecticut.the bridegroom 


tock the parson aside most mysteriously, and The grave may quench the body's breath, a 


whispered to him; *Can’t you take the pay in po- But spirit cannot taste of death. 


>, 
tatoes? The soul will dwell in mistie light, 

A man and woman in New York, saw each) With nota thought to mar its bliss;— 
other for the first time early in the morning, were And in that world so purely bright, 


j It will not d f this. 
‘ married after breakfast, the husband ran away be-| “* The pbaieade pro ie body's breath, 


fore dinner wae ready. But spirit cannot taste of death. 





From the Cultivator. |Mind—vast expanse of life and light— 
BENEFIT OF PLASTER. Rolling within its earthly bed, 
Mr. Buet—! have long been prejudiced against plas- Refiects by turns the day—the night— 
tet, but have recently been convinced of its utilityon dry} The joys we feel— the tears we shed. 
loam and sandy soils, the benefiton corn is great. © Last! Tho grave may quench the body's breath, 
season part of a field I planted the seed was rolled in But spirit cannot taste of death. 
plaster; the difference could be seen for half a mile, 
throngh the saason. It was fall one quarter jarger than How brief is life!—its utmost years— 
where no plaster was used. The present season] have Its breatl commingling with distress! 
“made the sams experiment, and thus far see the same It was—now is—now disappears—a 
fesults, gps on damp crclay land. A few dayssince A spirit in itsnakedness. 
a neighbor o g Lt 
per, showed tne the effect prodnced on an o!d grass ul spirit canr, 
, & red rock, or salt soil—bringing in an abundance . 7h tame SEdaent 
both white and red clover, where there was none be- The heav'nly life is second birth: 
_ fore. The plaster was put on as late as May. Theef-, By spirit—spint is rein’d— 
fect, I think, wonld have heen greater had it been sown Flesh will resolve itself in earth 
two or three months sooner. Ore Pras at | And mind ascend to purer onan. 
: 5 . | The grave may quench the 
Worthford, Conn. July 13, 1836, ia ea Bat Ger ohne ante of ro gi a 





adjoining towns, is remarkably fine, while our winter 

; ind| Wheat crop has, in most eases, failed—whola fields hae 
spirit of benevolenes evaporate in prayers ae ing been winter lulled. The produce this season is * 
from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels per acre, and of 


in tha culture of sith. ‘Somesilk has been raised.ineet )) 


are 
flonrishing, and T have no doubt but will do well me 


[Gen Farmer.} 


mine,who gave his name for your excellent The grave May Q4nch the body’s breath 
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‘ruin you.—Never get credit for small sums, nor)is very abundant, and makes silk of good quality. 
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VINE. -- 





AMERICAN ae 
e expedition to the Rocky Mountains 
found on the borders of Arkansas, near the - 
eastern side of the great desert, hundreds 


Th 


end of the branches. 
with the most delicious grapes, and the 
clusters were soclosely arranged as to con- ums, 23: Pine Trees, 5: Abele, or Silver-leaf Poplar, ef 
These hil- pid growth and very ornamental, having the 
ance at a distance ofa tree covered with white 
F oa and green leaves: Purple Fringe or Smoke tree, singular 
of the vines, arresting the sand as it is borne and pretty: White Fringe, long pendant flowers ,appear- 
ance of cut paper: French ‘Famarix, much sdniired: 


ceal every part of the stem. 
Tesad are produced by the agency 


along by the wind. 


of acres of the same kind of vine 
ifera) which produces the wines o 
These vines were growing in a wild state 
and were surrounded with hillocks of sand 


rising to within 12 or 18 inches of the caulis or new Chinese: Stra 
44, red, white and yellow: Currants, 10: Ra®bey 
6: Medlars, Figs, Filberts and Enghsh Walnuts. 

Roses, 52 varieties; Tulips, 109: Chinese Chrysantyg- 


Horticultural Register. | 


AN OLD FARMER. 


The Barre, Mass. Gazette, gives the 
following account of a farmer 
town named Ebenezer Johnson, who is i 
the 94th year of 
swinging the scyth 
with considerable 
the idea of being outdone by the younger 
wights of the sneath—he also performs a 
share of almost every kind of agricultural 
labor, and can truly boast of having been any quantity on good terms. 
longer in the field, and of accomplishing 
more hard labor, than any other man he 
ever saw or heard 


his age. 


vigor, 


of. 


ti vin- 
Europe. 


They were loaded 


He has been ,, 











































JOHNSON’S 
THRBSINIG WMACENTE. 


seen Henry 


JOHNSON’s 


Patent Threshing @iachine 


JOHN L. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN G. RUBLE, 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
WM. G. LOONEY, 
JESSE B. HUNTER, 
GEORGE W. HOSS, 
HENRY MASSENGILL, 


JOHN HO 


MICHAEL 





Ss, 
MASSENGILL. 


NOTICR 


HE Subscriber now offers for sale, either individual, | ments, 384, 


County, District, or State, Rights for making, | 


increased the present year. 


HE colleer, 


~ Wear Clarksville, Ten.) 
of Frorr Trees—ORNAMENTAL 
Trees—Surv- and Froweks,has been moch 
The follewing are now reas 
dy for sale: Apple trees, 93 \.rieties: Pears, 63 varie- 
ties—including many fine ‘new “jemish. French and 
English kinds: Plums, 30: Peaches, <7. Nectarines, 4: 
Apricots, 2: Cherries, 14: 


Grapes, Tk. 
> Quinces, 3: 


Malberries, 3, including they 


Snow Berry from the Rocky Mountains. 


Double Dahlia or Georgiana, 79 varieties, comprising 
almost every color, grows from 2 to 9 feet-high, blooms 
| from July until frost, flowers from 2 to 20 inches in cir- 

cumference, of unrivalled beauty. - Chinese Ailanthus 
r or Tree of Heaven, leaves four feet long: Buffalo Berry 
in that or silver-leaved Shepardia and English lime with a num- 
n_ber of others. 
Orders from a distance will be promptly attended to, 
¢ Trees and Plants so packed as to insure their living, 
e the present hay season, ifproperly attended to after they are received. Priced 

and he sneers at .c@t#logues, with directions for planting, &c. will be fure 


nished, on application by mail or otherwise. 





| 
| 


tn operation, by a two horse power, which threshes at 376. 
Ihe rate of 48 doz. of wheat per hour, which is effectual- 
ly cleaned. Given under our hand ané seal. 


Sept. 15, 1836. 


5c? Gama Grass Roots can be supplied in 


CHAS. MINOR. 


Almonds, .3: 
, orus Multi- 
wherries, 23: Guseberries, 


appear- 
donors 
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Tue Ediior, during the last spring, ordered on a new set of type and materials for the Ten- 
NESSEE FarMER; but, in consequence of the death of the proprietor of the Foundry, before the 
_ order was filled, he has been disappointed in obtaining them. 

has reason to expect the arrival of the type in time to print the first number of the second volame 
on them, by the middle of January next. Should this expectation be realized, the first No. of the 
second volume, for the purpose of attaining uniformity in the printing of the whole volume, will 
be delayed until January, and perhaps even as late as the middle of that month—-otherwise, it will 
appear on the first. All succeeding volumes will commence with the beginning of each year, in- 
stead of commencing, ac the first did, in December, an arrangement which has been found in prac- 
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